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thoroughly understood'; whilst a more distinguished
Parliamentary reporter has drawn his character in 'Mr.
Pecksniff'.

Sir Robert Peel's neighbour is Lord Stanley, who be-
gan his career as a Whig and is destined to be thrice
Prime Minister of a Tory government. He is tall, red-
headed, carelessly dressed, with a rather haughty ex-
pression. As a speaker he is rapid and impetuous, full of
fire and dash, but with an unexpected facility for apt
quotation; all observers remark on his delightful voice.
He is at his best on the spur of the moment, and has been
neatly characterised by Bulwer as:

The brilliant chief, irregularly great,
Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of Debate.

The youngest and best-dressed group in the House is
undoubtedly the Radical group. At their head sits Sir
William Molesworth, a young man of twenty-eight,
exquisitely dressed, eyeglass dangling; his hair 'of a
colour approaching to redness', 'usually long and flow-
ing, and sometimes falls over his eyes'. 'His pronuncia-
tion is most affected. It is quite of a dandified order/ says
Mr. Grant. Sir William has an income of between ten
and twelve thousand a year, was expelled from Cam-
bridge for duelling, and is part proprietor of the newly-
launched Radical paper The Westminster Review, in
which the young John Stuart Mill is expounding
Benthamite doctrine. Sir William's views are extremely
advanqed, at least for the House of Commons; 'he goes
"the whole hog" in Radicalism and presents a bold front,
both to Whigs and Tories.'

Beside him sits his intimate friend, Mr. Leader, of
much the same age, and similar views; not quite so
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